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A SUMMER MORNING RAMBLE. 
BY H. F, GOULD. 


Ou! the happy summer hours, 

With their butterflies and flowers, 

And the birds among the bowers 
Sweetly singing, 

With the spices from the trees, 

Vines, and lilies, while the bees 

Come floating on the breeze, 
Honey bringing! 

All the east was rosy red 

When we woke and left our bed, 

And to gather flowers we sped, 
Gay and early. 

Every clover-top was wet, 

And the spider’s silky net, 

With a thousand dew-drops set, 
Pure and pearly. 

With their modest eyes of blue, 

Were the violets peeping through 

Tufts of grasses where they grew, 
Full of beauty, 

At the lamb in snowy white, 

O’er the meadow bounding light, 

And the crow just taking flight, 
Grave and sooty. 


On our floral search intent, 
Still away, away we went,— 
Up and down the rugged bent,— 
Through the wicket,— 
Where the rock with water drops,— 
Through the bushes and the copse,— 
Where the greenwood pathway stops 
In the thicket. 
We heard the fountain gush, 
And the singing of the thrush ; 
And we saw the squirrel’s brush 
In the hedges, 
As along his back’t was thrown, 
Like a glory of his own, 
While the sun behind it, shone 
Through its edges. 
All the world appeared so fair, 
And so fresh and free the air,— 
Oh! it seemed that all the care 
In creation 
Belonged to God alone ; 
And that none beneath his throne, 
Need to murmur or to groan 
At his station. 








Dear little brother Will! 
He has leapt the hedge and rill,— 
He has clambered up the hill, 
Ere the beaming 
<= Of the rising sun, to sweep 
su With its golden rays the steep, 
Ses Till he’s tired, and dropt asleep, 
Sweetly dreaming. 
ee See, he threw aside his cap, 
a= And the roses from his lap, 
& When his eyes were, for the nap, 
ts: Slowly closing : 
& With his sunny curls outspread, 
¥> On its fragrant mossy bed, 
3 aN ss Now his precious infant head 
= SS Is reposing. 
ee He is dreaming of his play— 
byt How he rose at break of day, 
* And he frolicked all the way 
On his ramble. 
And before his fancy’s eye, 
He has still the butterfly 
Mocking him, where not so high 
He could scramble. 
In his cheek the dimples dip, 
And a smile is on his lip, 
While his tender finger-tip 
Seems as aiming 
At some wild and lovely thing 
That is out upon the wing, 
Which he longs to catch and bring 
Home for taming. 
While he thus at rest is laid 
In the old oak’s quiet shade, 
Let’s cull our flowers to braid, 
Or unite them 
In bunches trim and neat, 
That, for every friend we meet, 
We may have a token sweet 
To delight them. 
*Tis the very crowning art 
Of a happy, grateful heart 
To others to impart 
Of its pleasure. 
Thus its joys can never cease, 
For it brings an inward peace, 
Like an every-day increase 
Of a treasure! 








soral Eales. 








ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 6. 


THE FLOWERING ALMOND; OR, “ FRUITFUL 
IN EVERY GOOD WORK.” 

The air without was damp and chilly ; and 
nothing above, around or beneath, reminded one 
that Spring had come. Old Boreas had indeed 
retired with his faithful attendants of snow and 
ice, but he had left behind hima younger broth- 
er, in the form of an East Wind, far more 
cheerless and uncomfortable and which required 
considerable philosophy for one not blest with a 
firm and vigorous frame to bear patiently and 
hopefully. Indeed, all hope in relation to the 
coming of Spring might have been out of the 
question, but for the old and certain promise of 
a sure return of each season in its order, 
‘“‘while the earth should remain.” 

It was on such a day, that a bright, little boy 
called at my door, with a small bundle of what 
looked like mere sticks, but which, on close ex- 
amination, were found to be possessed of ver- 
itable roots. Had I been a “school ma’am” in 
olden time, the gift might have been construed 
into a gentle hint, that “the young ones” were 
dealt with too gently and that here were the 


necessary implements for flagellation. 

But no such train of ideas was called for. 
The donor, was a friend of mine, a lady of 
taste, and fond of flowers, so I readily inferred 
that here was something to be set out. So out 
I went, despite of East Wind and dampness, 
the scowling sky and half frozen soil, and with 
a little aid the unsightly stalks were soon placed 
in the ground. 

In due time, came the “merry month of 
May.” I had been watching daily, during the 
long weeks, for signs of life in my garden 
treasures, and one by one they deigned to repay 
my watchful supervision. At length, and not 
latest, bloomed this sweet Flowering Almond, 
which I had looked after carefully for the sake 
of the donor, without knowing certainly what it 
might be; and I have introduced it here for the 
sake of presenting as a counterpart, another of 
those choice spirits, which attract the notice 
and win the hearts of all, who love goodness, 
either for its own sake or because it “ magnifies 
the grace of God.” 

I shall call her Dorcas, because her charac- 
ter comports with that of another Dorcas, and 
because were she to see this allusion to herself, 
it would please her better than some of the 
names employed by the writer of these sketches. 
It savors more of the Scriptures and less of 
romance than those usually employed by story- 
tellers. 

My readers will of course infer that Dorcas 
is strictly a matter of fact person. She is 
blessed by nature with an abundance of good 
sense. She is intelligent and though not beau- 
tiful, she is decidedly agreeable in her manners, 
and better than all, possessed of a heart of 
overflowing benevolence. How much of this 
latter quality is natural and how much is to be 
ascribed to the grace of God, I cannot tell. I 
have no recollection of her, previous to the 
time, when she became one of the plants in the 
Lord’s garden, which she has ever adorned with 
singular beauty. 

And here I must be allowed to recur again to 
my Flowering Almond. It blossoms early, and 
like many of our fruit trees before the foliage 
appears. The flowers are abundant and very 
lovely, yet growing in such a luxuriant mass 
upon leafless branches, seem at a distance, less 
beautiful, than one would suppose, especially 
as the bush or tree is not particularly attractive 
or graceful. But as you examine these flowers 
simply, you find them exquisitely formed, of 
fine texture and of a rich, bright hue of pink, 
which however grows more and more delicate 
as days pass on, when the foliage begins to be 
developed, causing the whole to present an as- 
pect of great loveliness, 

So with my good Dorcas. She was planted 
early in the Lord’s garden, and though there 
was nothing peculiar in the soil or culture, still 
her character was early developed. It was yet 
early Spring when flowers not only appeared, 
but were abundant, aye and perfect and very 
beautiful too. One could not help seeing this 
plant of luxuriant growth though it seemed not 
desirous of making a vain show, for on sifting 
character, it plainly appeared to be made up of 
innumerable parts, small in themselves, yet 
perfect, like the individual Almond blossoms, 
and like them beautiful. 

But you will pardon, dear young friends, 
still another reference to the sweet Flowering 
Almond. Unlike some spring flowers, it spends 
not itself in early blossoming. The Tulip and 
the Daffodil charm us for a season and then are 
lost. Flowers and foliage alike decay, and 


nothing would indicate even their being, unless 





one were to penetrate the hard and dry soil, 
where might be found the sluuibering bulbs, 





waiting the resurrection of Spring, fit emblems 
of the sleeping virgins. But the delicate foli- 
age of this sweet flower seems not less cheer- 
ing to us in mid summer, than did the spring 
blossoms in their season. Would it were a fit- 
ting emblem of all young Christians, and were 
Spring and Summer, what they should be— 
“ fruitful in every good work,” then might we 
hope for them a cheerful Autumn—a green old 
age. 

But the Summer is passing away rapidly. 
Autumn hastens. Stern Winter with his icy 
breath will soon be here. Farewell then to my 
flowers if not before, even to thee, sweet Flow- 
ering Almond, with thy early blossoms and thy 
summer verdure. Thou too must sleep through 
that chill period, unheeding the voice of the 
morning, and unmindful of noon-day. 

Not so shall it be with the faithful Christian. 
The Dorcas of my story, who like the Dorcas 
of olden time is no imaginary being, shall be 
cared for. No miracle indeed may arrest the 
progress or retard the fulfilment of the final 
commission, which consigns dust to dust, but to 
the active spirit there cometh no sleeping pe- 
riod. “Absent from the body, present with 
the Lord.” In that presence is “fulness of joy 
and at his right-hand are pleasures forever 
more.” 








Mlorality. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE REPROOF. 


It was the close of a lovely autumnal day. 
In the western horizon still lingered the rosy 
light which the departing Sun had left, a mem- 
orial of himself, but in the clear azure beyond 
already glittered the brilliant evening star. No 
more the ringing laugh, the merry shout of 
childhood fell upon the ear, blending with the 
hum of business and of pleasure. All was 
quietude and peace. The flowers drooped as . 
if in slumber and the dewey tear-drops glittered 
upon their downcast petals, and the night breeze 
sighed mournfully while the low, gurgling dash 
of distant waters mingled with its fitful wail- 
ings. 

A youth of proud and noble bearing leaves 
yonder vine-wreathed cottage and wanders on 
in deep meditation. Half unconsciously he has 
entered the church-yard and now he stands be- 
neath the deep shade of that drooping willow. 
His dark eyes are bent upon the walls of yon- 
der massive church but he sees them not. No, 
his thoughts are far from these. How proudly 
flash those eagle orbs. What glowing enthu- 
siasm lights every feature. “ Yes,” he murmurs, 
“J will be great, and noble, and learned The 
proudest of earth’s lofty ones shall learn to bow 
tome. My words shall be decrees sounded 
afar, throughout space, my deeds shall be reg- 
istered upon the proudest scroll of fame. I 
will have no communion with the common herd 
of men. No, I will stand as if upon some lofty 
pinnacle aside from them, yet towering far above 
them and looking down upon their meaner as- 
perations with supreme contempt. And how-is 
this summit of glory to be attained. Shall I 
rush forth upon the battle field? Shall I. lead 
on conquering thousands and “ wade through 
slaughter to a throne?” Shall I descend to 
this. No, I will sway the hearts of men by 
the powers of my Intellect. There shall be no 
boundary to my epplause and my authority; I 
will write my name among the stars and inscribe 
my fame upon monuments imperishable so long 
as time shall last."—He paused. The clear 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











beams of the full moon stole within that leafy | 
recess and fell in a flood of silvery radiance 
upon a slab of pure marble which marked a 
ve embosomed among flowers and shrubs. 
he eyes of the youth fell upon it and read 
engraven there these words, “ Here is the end 
of pride and greatness. Here the lofty and 
the lowly shall lie down together.” A cloud 
over the silvery orb of night and all 
again was darkness, but a clear voice seemed 
in and again to reiterate those words. 
‘Troubled and bewildered he turned hastily 
away, but the reproof was graven indelibly 
upon the inmost shrine of his heart. ; 
Years rolled away and he was great, and gift- 
ed, and renowned, but whene’er the impetuous 
pride of his youth strove to gain the mastery, 
it was quelled by a clear voice whispering 
“ Here is the end of pride and greatness. Here 
the lofty, and the lowly shall lie down togeth- 
er.” —Alford, Mass. IRENE. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS 
IS HARD. 


I want to tell you a true story. I went to 
the jail the other day to visit a young man only 
twenty-four years of age, yet he had been sen- 
tenced to prison twice. Before the last sen- 
tence had expired he made his escape, by saw- 
ing off an iron bar ; but in a few months he was 
caught, and lodged in the jail where I saw 
him. 





He was very pale, and he will soon die, as 
he is in a consumption. I asked him of his 
early life, and what did he tell me? That his 
father died when he was only eight years old, 
and he soon begun to be disobedient to his 
mother, and to care for nothing she said to him. 
He kept company with bad boys, and soon com- 
menced stealing—little articles at first, such as 
= peaches, &c.; and then, as he grew 
older, he broke into houses and stores with 
others at midnight, and became a thief and 
robber. 

Seeing a Bible resting between the iron bars 
of his window, I said to him; ‘ You have found 
God’s holy word to be true, that “the way of 
transgressors is hard.” 

* Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘I have just been read- 
ing it in the Bible.” I asked if he had been to 
meeting often during the past eight or ten years. 
‘No sir,’ said he ; ‘I was afraid of God!’ I 
inquired if his bad associates endeavored to put 
God out of their minds. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, 
‘and I have tried to do it too, but it would come 
back again to my mind.’ 

He seemed quite penitent, and as we knelt 
in that stone cell, and I raised my voice in 
prayer for him, he was so much affected that he 
wept like a child. His earnest wish was to re- 
turn once more to his mother, and to die in his 
childhood’s home. His life was fast ebbing 
away, and he needed friends to take care of 
him. But this wish was denied him. An offi- 
cer was sent for him, and irons were put around 
his thin wrists, and, sick and dying as he was, 
he was hurried back to his former cell in the 
State Prison, nearly three hundred miles off. 
And there in that gloomy cell, away from all 
his friends with no kind mother to tenc him, he 
will die. 

Boys, always mind your mothers! Always 
read the Bible, and remember what you read. 
Avoid the company of bad boys, whether at 
home or at school. Always remember those 
four short words in the Bible; ‘Thou, God, 
seest me.’ Had that young man remembered 
them, and also that verse. ‘If sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not, he would probably have 
been a good and happy man. 











while the old, who have experienced the rapid 
flight of time, will say that twenty years have 
passed over them like a dream. But neither 
young nor old can calculate the duration of 
eternity. The mind is lost in thinking of the 
thousands and thousands of years that will roll 
on, and yet when they are gone, eternity will 
be only just beginning ; and tens of thousands, 
and tens of millions will follow, but still eter- 
nity will be the same. It is from everlasting to 
everlasting, world without end! 

Reader, through all those long, long years, 
and through ages after them which you cannot 
count, your soul must live, either in a state of 
perfect bliss, or of hopeless, endless woe. For 
which are you now preparing? Do you depend 
upon the merits of Christ for the pardon of your 
sins, the favour of God here, and everlasting 
life hereafter? Do you pray daily that you 
“may be renewed by the Holy Spirit for 
Christ’s sake ?” Do you love God’s holy word, 
and try to profit by the instruction you get, that 
you may learn “all things which a Christian 
ought to know and believe?” Think of these 
things without delay ; for this life will soon be 
over, and unless you are God’s faithful child 
here, you will not hereafter be admitted into 
the happy number who shall surround his throne 
in heaven, there to unite in the song of praise 
and glory to the Lamb, world without end, for 
ever and ever.—London Child’s Companion. 











History. 
THE INTREPID DICEY LANGSTON. 


Dicey Langston was the daughter of Solo- 
mon Langston, of Laurens district, South Caro- 
lina. She possessed an intrepid spirit, which is 
highly serviceable in times of emergency, and 
which, as she lived in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, she had more than one opportunity to dis- 
play. Situated in the midst of tories, and being 
patriotically inquisitive, she often learned by 
accident, or discovered by strategy, the plot- 
tings so common in those days, against the 
whigs. Such intelligence she was accustomed 
to communicate to the friends of freedom on 
the opposite side of the Ennoree river. 

Learning one time that a band of loyalists— 
known in those parts as the “ Bloody Scout ”— 
were about to fall upon the “ Elder Settlement,” 
a place where a brother of hers and other 
friends were residing, she resolved to warn 
them of their danger. To do this she must 
hazard her own life. But off she started, alone, 
in the darkness of the night; travelled several 
miles through the woods, and over marshes and 
across creeks, through a country where foot- 
logs and bridges were then unknown; came to 
the Tyger, a rapid and deep stream, into which 
she plunged and waded till the water was up 
to her neck; she then became bewildered, zig- 
zagged the channel for some time ; reached the 
opposite shore at length—for a helping Hand 
was beneath, a kind Providence guiding her:— 
hastened on; reached the settlement, and her 
brother and the whole community were safe! 

She was returning one day from another set- 
tlement of whigs—in the Spartanburg district, 
when a company of tories met her and ques- 
tioned her in regard to the neighborhood she 
had just left ; but she refused to communicate 
the desired information. The leader of the 
band then held a pistol to her breast, and threat- 
ened to shoot her if she did not make the 
wished for disclosure. ‘ Shoot me if you dare! 
I will not tell you!” was her dauntless reply, 
as she opened a long handkerchief that covered 
her neck and bosom, thus manifesting a willing- 
ness to receive the contents of the pistol, if the 
officer insisted on disclosures or life. The das- 








_ Religion. 


“WORLD WITHOUT END.” 


“World without end!” Children, did you 
ever consider the meaning of these words ? 
Many of you hear them, over and over again, 
every Sabbath; but there are few, perhaps, 
who try to understand them or give to them a 
moment’s serious thought. 

“ World without end!” Not the world in 
which we are living now, for the Bible tells us 
that it shall be destroyed in the great and terri- 
ble day of judgment. It is the world to come, 
‘the life that is after death, which shall last for 
ever and ever. 

‘To the young, it seems a very long period 
when they look forward to ten or twenty years ; 














tard, enraged at her defying movement, was in 
the act of firing, at which moment one of the 
soldiers threw up the hand holding the weapon, 
and the cowerless heart of the girl was permit- 
ted to beat on. 

The brothers of Dicey were no less patriotic 
than she ; and they having, by their active ser- 
vices on the side of freedom, greatly displeased 
the loyalists, these latter were determined to be 
revenged. A desperate band accordingly went 
to the house of their father, and finding the 
sons absent, they were about to wreak their 
vengeance on the old man, whom they hated 
for the sons’ sake. With this intent one of the 
party drew a pistol; but just as it was aimed at 
the breast of her aged and infirm father, Dicey 
rushed between the two, and though the ruffian 


own breast the contents of the pistol, she re- 
garded not his threats, but flung her arms 
around her father’s neck and declared sl'e would 
receive the ball first, if the weapon must be 
discharged. Such fearlessness and willingness 
to offer her own life for the sake of her parent, 
softened the heart of the “ Bloody Scout,” and 


perform other heroic deeds, 

One time her brother James, in his absence, 
no one except by his direction. 
whereupon she brought and was about to de- 
liver the weapon. 


sign agreed on between herself and brother. 


both the gun and its holder were in their pos- 


it at the speaker. 


“liberty men,” ended the ceremony. 





Mr. Langston lived to see his noble daughter | ty. 


At this moment it occurred 
to her that she had not demanded the counter- 


With the gun still in her hand, she looked the 
company sternly in the face, and remarking that 
they wore a suspicious look, called for the coun- 
tersign. Hereupon one of them, in jest, told 
her she was too tardy in her requirements ; that 


session. ‘Do you think so,” she boldly asked, 
as she cocked the disputed weapon and aimed 
“If the gun is in your pos- 
session,” she added, “take charge of it!” Her 
appearance indicated that she was in earnest, 
and the countersign was given without further 
delay. A hearty laugh on the part of the 


end Edmond Knox. Near to the See House, 
then situated in Henry street, is the town man. 
sion of the Earl of Limerick, in whose family 
an aged female relative of Miss Hayes resided. 
The gardens attached to these houses stretched 
in parallel lines to the banks of the Shannon, 
and were remarkable for their picturesque beau- 
A woodbine covered arbor near the river’s 
brink was a favorite resort of Catherine Hayes, 
then a young and delicate child—timid, gentle, 


sent to the house for a gun which he had left | and reserved, shrinking from the sportive com- 
in her care, with orders for her to deliver it to 
On reaching 
the house one of the company who were direct- 
ed to call for it, made known their errand, 


panionship of her playmates; her chief appa- 
rent source of pleasure being to sit alone, half- 
hidden among the leaves, and warble Irish 
ballad after ballad, the airs and words of which 
she appeared to have caught up and retained 
with a species of intuitive facility. One even- 
ing while thus delightfully occupied, ‘ herself 
forgetting, and never dreaming but that she 
was ‘by the world forgot,’ some pleasure par- 
ties on the river were attracted by the clear sil- 
very tones of her voice, and the correct taste 
she even then displayed. Boat after boat si- 
lently dropped down the stream, pausing in the 
shadow of the trees, whence, as from the cage 
of a singing bird, came the warblings that at- 
tracted them. Not a whisper announced to 
the unconscious child the audience she was 
delighting, till, at the conclusion of the last 
air, ‘ The Lass of Gowrie,’ the unseen vocalist 
finished the ballad, dwelling on the passage 
‘ And now she’s Lady Gowrie,’ with that pro- 
longed and thrilling shake which owes nothing 











Biography. 


to all the after cultivation her voice received, 
and which, in years to come, was to cause the 
critical and fastidious pit occupants of the grand 





CATHERINE IAYES. 





United States this fall. 


place on the present occasion. 


sical organization. 


music would rouse her even to enthusiasm 


a of Irish, Scotch, and English ballads 
w 


nestness of her gentle and retiring nature 
The singular beauty and extent of her voice 


tion, naturall 


to undertake it. 


the river Shannon. 
she would give full sway to her musical im 


bored years to acquire. This new] 
power was a source of unqualifie 


in the Irish University Magazine. 











bade her get out of his way or receive in her 


Our readers are probably aware that Miss 
Catherine Hayes, a famous singer, will visit the 
She will leave Liver- 
pool in the steam ship Atlantic, on the 3d of} wild’ had attracted a numerous and admiring 
September, and will make her first appearance 
in America, in New York about the end of that 
month. A brief sketch of this good, amiable 
and talented young lady, will not be out of| germ of that talent, the natural growth of which 
Catherine 

Hayes was born in Limerick, about, we believe, 
the year 1827. From her earliest childhood 
she gave unmistakable evidences of a fine mu-|the glorious natural life she possessed, found 
She was of a quiet, almost 

melancholy temperament, but the sound of 


She always sung, and although in her very 
early years she had no instructor, she learned 
with remarkable rapidity and accuracy a vast 


ich she would sing with all the simple ear- 


combined with correct taste and fine apprecia- 
attracted considerable attention 
among the friends and acquaintances of her 
tamily, and one lady, an excellent amateur 
musician, kindly undertook to give her some 
instruction in music and the vocal art. Aftera 
brief course of exercises the remarkable flexi- 
bility of her voice was developed, and excited 
at once the surprise and admiration of her 
friendly instructress, who, among other vocal 
exercises, placed before her the study of the 
shake (érillo.) This the young girl thought be- 
yond her power, and was consequently too timid 
But the suggestive lesson was 
not forgotten. She was in the habit of visiting 
an aged relative who resided on the estate of| me. 
the Earl of Limerick, and of wandering alone 
through the beautiful grounds which bordered 
In this charming solitude 


pulse, and the wood would echo with the sim- 
ple strains of her native land. Here the lesson 
upon the shake was put into practice, and to her 
wonder and delight the young girl found that 
she needed not art to accomplish this most beau- 


tiful vocal ornament, for nature had given her | life, and I taxed my memory for an unkind look, 
that power, which others less favored have la- 


“ An incident, somewhat romantic in its 
character, formed the first introduction of Cath- 
erine Hayes to the late Hon. and Right Rever-| bled around me in one of those solitary dwell- 


opera to ‘rise at her,’ and to forget, in the pas- 
sionate fervor of their enthusiasm, the cold for- 
malities of etiquette. Then from her unseen 
auditory rose a rapturous shout of applause, the 
first intimation the blushing and half-frightened 
vocalist received that her ‘native wood notes 


audience. The Right Rev. E. Knox was one 
of those unseen listeners, and his correct taste 
and refined discrimination at once discerned the 


has so happily proved the soundness of his 
judgment. That evening the open air practice 
terminated, and the timid girl, who knew not 


herself suddenly a musical wonder, and heard, 
with a kind of incredulous delight, confident 
- | anticipations of her future celebrity pronounced. 
She was immediately invited to the See House, 
where the kindest encouragement overcame her 
timidity, and she soon became the star of a se- 
»| ries of musical reunions, given chiefly for her 
instruction by her kind patron.” 
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Nursery. 
THE LOST CHILD. 


A person travelling in America describes a 
sermon he heard in the following manner:— 
The preacher read the parable of the prodigal 
son, and when he came to these words, “and 
when he saw him afar off, he ran, and fell upon 
his neck, and kissed him,” he stopped. “ This,” 
said he, “is my text.” I had heard it preached 
ona hundred times; I thought I could preach 
a sermon on it myself; but even his manner of 
reading it told me he had discovered something 
in this passage of Scripture that was new to 
He proceeded to illustrate the love which 
our heavenly Father bears to his disobedient 
children, from the affection manifested by pa- 
rents toward their offspring, in all circumstan- 
-|ces, even when disobedient and unnatural in 
their conduct; and the joy they experience 
when they return to their duty. I felt that I 
had never heard the subject handled in so in- 
teresting and feeling a manner; and my reflec- 
tions involuntarily took a retrospect of my early 








word, or action, toward the dear authors of my 


discovered | being; I felt an assurance that those around 
delight to 
the now famous singer, and from its discovery 
may be dated the brightening of her prospects, 
and the introduction to the good Bishop of|so likewise. “ But,” says the preacher, “ I will 
Limerick, the Hon. and Right Rev. Edmund 
Knox, who was her friend, adviser and guardi- 
an, until his death. We give the account of| he, “there are extensive woods in that part of 
her introduction to the notice of this true friend 


me were similarly engaged. There was a pe- 
culiar solemnity pervading the whole audience; 
some eyes began to moisten ; I felt my own do 


tell you a story. Inthe year 1821, I was sta- 
tioned in Ohio. You know my friends,” said 


the state. In places there are no dwellings 
within miles of each other; and animals 0 
prey are often seen there. One evening, late 
in autumn, a few of the neighbors were assem- 
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ings, and we had got well engaged in the wor- 
ship of God, when it was announced that the 
child of a widow was lost in the wood. It was 


‘ cold, and the wind blew, and some rain was 


falling. The poor woman was in agony, and 
our meeting was broken up. All prepared to 
go in search of the lost child; the company 
understood the business better than I did, for 
they had been bred in these extensive barrens ; 
and occurrences like the present are, probably, 
not unfrequent among them. They equipped 
themselves with lanterns and torches, for it was 
uite dark, and tin-horns to give signals to dif- 
erent parts of the company when they should 
become widely separated. For my part, I 
thought duty required that I should take charge 
of the miserable woman; she was nearly fran- 
tic, and as time permitted her to view her 
widowed and childless condition, and the cir- 
cumstances of the probable death of her child, 
her misery seemed to double upon her. She 
took my arm; the company divided into parties ; 
and, taking different directions, we commenced 
the search. The understanding was, that when 
the child should be found, a certain wind of the 
horn should be made, and that all who should 
hear it should repeat the signal ; in this way all 
the company would receive the information. 
The prospect of finding a lost child in these 
extensive forests would, at any time, be suffi- 
ciently discouraging. The difficulty must be 
greatly increased by a dark rainy night. We 
travelled many miles, and to a late hour; at 
length we became satisfied that the further 
search would be unavailing; and all but the 
mother determined to return home: It was an 
idea she could not for a moment endure. She 
would hear of nothing but further search. Her 
strength, at last, began to fail her, and I pre- 
vailed on her to return to her abode. As she 


* turned her face from further search, and gave 


up her child as lost, her misery was almost too 
great for endurance. “My child,” said she, 
“has been devoured by a wild beast; his little 
limbs have been torn asunder; and his blood 
been drunk by the hideous monster ;’—and the 
idea was agony. As she clung to my arm, it 
seemed as if her heart-strings would break. 
At times I had almost to support her in my 
arms to prevent her from falling to the earth. 
As we proceeded on our way back, I thought I 
heard, at a great distance, the sound of a horn. 
We stopped and listened; it was repeated ; it 
was the concerted signal: the child was found. 
“ And what,” said the preacher, “ were the feel- 
ings of the mother ?—* my child was dead, and 
is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 

It was too much. The whole assembly burst 
into an involuntary gush of tears. Some 
sobbed outright, and others attempted, in vain, 
to conceal their emotions. “ Such,” said the 
preacher, “are the feelings of your heavenly 
Father, when he sees his disobedient and wan- 
dering children returning to him, when even 
afar off.” 





° 
Natural fistorp. 
THE FAITHFUL DOG. 

The attachment manifested by the canine 
race for their owners, their sagacity and faith- 
fulness have been the theme of numberless 
stories—and many were led to believe them 
endowed with the same reasoning power as 
ourselves. It is neither to assent to this opin- 
lon, nor yet to attempt refuting it that the fol- 
lowing incidents are penned—but to record an 
incident which transpired under my immediate 
observation of their devotion and fidelity. 

It will be remembered that Alabama was ori- 
ginally a part of Mississippi Territory. Its 
contiguity to Georgia and the Carolinas induced 
numberless families from these states to re- 
move there. The route pursued by them led 
through the Cherokee nation, and like the Is- 
raelites of old, the emigrants experienced diffi- 
culties in reaching safely the land of promise. 

In some seasons of the year, the rivers and 
creeks are so swollen by the frequent rains as 
torender them troublesome. It was during 
one of those periods that a family, consisting 
of a man, his wife and four children, left North 
Carolina to settle themselves at Cahawba, the 
original seat of government, and in crossing 
Some stream they were upset and precipitated 
with all their earthly goods into the water.— 
With the greatest difficulty the head of the 
family succeeded in rescuing his wife and three 
of his children together with the wagon and 





horses, from their perilous situation—but the 
baby, with the principal part of the baggage 
had gone to the bottom. Half distracted, the 
mother bethought of endeavoring to rescue the 
child, and holding up one of its little frocks, she 
directed their dog, of the Newfoundland breed, 
to seek for it at the spot in which it was be- 
lieved to have perished. Diving under the wa- 
ter, the dog disappeared. The most intense 
distress was of course experienced, with faint 
hopes of his ultimate success ; but in a few se- 
conds the agitation of the water announced his 
coming—and the dog arose to the surface with 
the child, holding his clothes firmly gripped be- 
tween his teeth, and swimming to the land de- 
posited it safely at the feet of the mother. 

By the untiring exertions of the parents the 
child was restored to life again, and without 
further detention they arrived safely at their 
destination. 

Until the accident, the dog had never mani- 
fested any particular attachment for the child, 
but from the time of rescuing it from a watery- 
grave, the animal acted as if he considered it 
under his own superintending charge. It would 
never leave it. Sleeping or waking, it sat 
crouched by the child, who soon discovered for 
the dog a proportionable degree of affection. 

The mother soon died from the effects of the 
baneful fever of the country—then followed 
one of the children, then another, and yet an- 
other, and the only remaining survivors of the 
once happy family were the father, the child, 
and the faithfully attached dog. The father 
sunk under the weight of his accumulated mis- 
fortunes, and fell into intemperate habits. The 
child was neglected, left for hours to the com- 
panionship of his dog, and the loneliness of its 
own melancholy lot—young as it was, for it 
was then only three years of age, it was suffer- 
ed to wander where it listed, and it would stroll 
in the woods far away from its home, with no 
one to guide its course but its childish fancies, 
secure in the protection of its mute attendant. 
I have seen it sleeping beneath a hedge, its in- 
nocent head pillowed upon the faithful creature, 
its arms twined around its neck. 

For more than a year they led this kind of 
itinerant life—and as they always returned ere 
nightfall and the boy grew in strength, the 
father took little heed of either. 

here was something remarkable about the 
dog and child—both seemed to shun communion 
with their kind—attaching themselves solely to 
each other—when weary it occasionally sought 
its desolate home, and if pressed by hunger, 
stopped on the way to solicit from some charit- 
able neighbor a slice of bread—food was never 
refused, if either for itself or the friend accom- 
panying it. 

At length the child sickened and died also, 
owing probably to exposure and neg}ect. When 
neighbors went to administer to its necessities, 
during the illness, it was always-found lying 
with its head resting upon the dog’s shaggy 
neck with one of its arms twined around it, and 
thus drew its latest breath. 

The child was buried, and from this time the 
dog drooped and pined away. No efforts were 
found successful to lure him from the grave.— 
The food with which he was daily supplied re- 
mained untasted, until one morning the misera- 
ble father, who had lived to see his household 
destroyed, his hearth desolated, found the little 
mound which covered his child, scratched up to 
a considerable depth, with the lifeless remains 
of the faithful dog lying in the cavity.—Star of 
the West. 














Benevolence. 





ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. Ill. 

One morning in June—balmy, lovely June— 
the month of roses and fragrance, as I was rev- 
eling in the perfume and beauty which are scat- 
tered every where so plentifully over our world, 
I turned my feet toward the dwelling of one, 
who for twenty-five long years had never trod 
upon the dewy grass, or gone to the house of 
God, or stood under the open sky. A bed-rid- 
den invalid, is “ Miss Ruth,” as she is familiar- 
ly called ; and ona bed of weakness, often of 
distressing pain, has she passed the prime of 
her days. She had a joyous, pleasant child- 
hood and youth, but as she was passing into 
the full strength of womanhood, disease laid 
his hand upon her with a grasp so strong, her 








frame yielded ; and through long weary days,{I said. “And perhaps your life is not more 


and longer and wearier nights has she lain on 
that low bed ; never once mingling in the cares 
or amusements of life—never walking or ri- 
ding—scarcely being removed from one room 
to another. 

“ How sad it is,” thought I, “ that Miss Ruth 
must lie there such a morning as this! Oh if I 
could but make her well, and bring her out into 
this beautiful sunlight, and let her see the 
mountains and meadows, the trees and flow- 
ers!” If I could! Ah, but I cannot. Yet 
there is one who can; one who if He but said 
“T will, be thou strong,” could raise her to 
health and the full enjoyment of every faculty. 
I know too that He bends over her couch of 
suffering with a tenderer love than mortal heart 
can feel; that He hears every groan and sees 
every tear with a sympathy deeper and more 
intense than any earthly friend can possibly 
conceive ; and yet He does not bid her go forth. 
Why is it? Wherefore does He lay his hand 
so heavily upon her? We know not; we can 
only say submissively, “ Even so, Father, for 
so it seemeth good in thy sight,” and struggle 
to obtain a faith strong enough to trust his love, 
even where his dispensations are inscrutable. 

With such thoughts passing through my 
mind, I reached Miss Ruth’s dwelling. It was 
a low, brown house, with only two rooms in it ; 
yet it had a cheerful aspect, with its sheltering 
roof-tree, and patch of green grass, in which 
the red and white clover blossoms were thickly 
mingled. A low knock brought Miss Ruth’s 
sister to the door. Miss Julia is a small, thick- 
set, plain, elderly woman, who for years has 
been Miss Ruth’s nurse and support. She said 
her sister was “very smart that morning,” and 
at once opened the door into her room. It is 
not a dark dismal looking room, as sick-rooms 
sometimes are, with pill-boxes and bottles of 
medicine standing about; but a small, light 
room, so neat that it might please Queen Vic- 
toria herself to sit down in it. ‘The cotton- 
curtain, white as the drifted snow, blew out at 
the open window, and the fragrance of the cin- 
namon roses by the side of it, stole pleasantly 
in, as if they wished to bring a blessing to the 
invalid. The coarse sheets and pillows were of 
the most perfect purity, so were Miss Ruth’s 
cap and gown. By the side of the bed was a 
little round stand, with a white cover, and on it 
a Bible and hymn-book. Turned over open on 
the bed, was another book, lent her by a friend 
entitled “‘ Sickness Improved,” in which she had 
been reading. I entered the room with a sad- 
ness at my heart; a feeling of painful compas- 
sion for one shut out from the outward world 
on such a morning as this; but when I took 
Miss Ruth’s thin hand in mine, and looked into 
her sweet eyes, the oppression past away. 
There was such a lovely repose in her face, 
such a beaming smile, that I felt that there was 
no misery here, but peace and love and trust. 
There are some faces which are plain, and yet 
are so illuminated by a soul shining through 
them, that they are more beautiful than any 
combination of physical charms can possibly 
be; and Miss Ruth’s is such. Her face is very 
fair and delicate from long confinement, but not 
beautiful, save as a medium for the beautiful 
spirit to look through. Sickness is a heavy af- 
fliction, but I doubt if any where but on a sick- 
bed could that same phase of Christian charac- 
ter and loveliness be attained, which is some- 
times found there. There is a rare delicacy 
and grace about it, just as you sometimes find 
in a shaded nook, or cleft, a little wild flower 
which has straggled into life without having 
once been shone upon by the sun, yet which 
has a beauty and fragile loveliness all its own. 

Miss Ruth looked on the little bouquet of 
flowers I gave her, with a pleasure no one could 
feel who was not like her, shut out from com- 
mon sights; and expressed a gratitude for them, 
few of us, feel for all the lovely flowers, which 
are lavished upon our daily path-way. 

I told her what thoughts had past through 
my mind concerning her, and while her eyes 
filled with tears, she said : 

“T, too, sometimes have felt as if mine was a 
hard lot; but not always, and not often even. 
I can sincerely say, I would not for worlds 
choose my own lot. My Father does know far, 
far better than I do what is right; and I would 
not have my fate in my own hands. He sees 


best to keep me here, [ cannot tell for what, 
but [ shall know some day, why he did it; and 
till I know, I will just believe there is a reason, 
and a good one.” 

“ With such trust you cannot be unhappy,” 








filled with trial, than others which seem happier 


tous. It is not easy for us to say whose desti- 
ny is the darkest.” 


“So I have often thought,” said she, “and 
when I have been lying awake at night, I have 
remembered those whose crimes have brought 
them into our prisons and jails. What would 
induce me to be in their places with no heaven- 
ly Father’s love to sustaiu them, no hopes of a 
happy future to cheer their darkness, or in the 
place of the drunkard’s wife, who hears his pro- 
fanity, and perhaps feels his brutal hand upon 
her! Oh, God has been good to me! very good ! 
I have known many very sweet hours on this 
bed—hours when I felt God’s presence near to 
me, and full of light and glory!” 

As I walked caent nd my interview 
with Miss Ruth, I said to myself “there are 
greater sorrows than sickness; and while I 
ever strive to keep alive a tender sympathy for 
the weak and sick, I will cherish a still deeper 
compassion for the wicked—the sick in poe 
for they are the most miserable ; their future is 
dark as well as the present, and in their souls 
is none of the sweet love and light which makes 
Miss Ruth’s face so lovely, and her little room 
so cheerful. Aunt Fanny. 


° ° 
Editorial. 
MORAL HEROISM.—NO. X. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 

Poverty and neglect are evils particularly 
calenlated to depress the energies of the mind, 
and make people reckless and wretched. When 
there is a bright prospect of final success, or 
when our privations are slight and only occa- 
sional, it is a very easy matter to be hopeful, 
animated, and industrious. But when want and 
humiliation is the constant lot, and there seems 
no hope of any change, the mind that is active 
then in cultivating its own powers, must be 
truly great; and we ought to be thankful that 
we have so many noble examples of this kind 
of moral heroism. 

In the year 1766, at the town of Ashburton, 
in Devonshire, England, two poor boys were 
left orphans, the elder being thirteen years old, 
and the younger two. The younger was sent 
to the work-house ; and the elder, whose name 
was William Gifford, was taken home to the 
house of a person named Carlile, who gave him 
three months schooling, and then, getting tired 
of the expense, took him away, and put him on 
board of a coasting vessel at Brixham. Here 
(to use his own words written many years after) 
he says, “It will easily be conceived that my 
life was a life of hardship. I was not only a 
ship boy on ‘the high and giddy mast,’ but in 
the cabin every menial office fell to my lot; 
and yet if I was restless and discontented, I 
can safely say, it was not so much on account 
of this, as my being precluded from all possi- 
bility of reading ; as my master did not pos- 
sess, nor do I recollect seeing, during the whole 
time of my abode with him, a single book of 
any description, except the ‘ Coasting Pilot.’ ” 

This was indeed a forlorn situation for the 
poor orphan. But those who knew his circum- 
stances commiserated him so much, that Car- 
lile was obliged to send for him, and place him 
again at school, where he made such astonish- 
ing progress in arithmetic, that he was soon 
qualified to assist the master. This raised in 
his mind the natural and laudable idea, that he 
might, by diligence, soon be able to become a 
regular assistant ; and also, as the first school- 
master he had been placed under was very old 
and infirm, a thought arose in young Gifford’s 
mind, that should his office be vacant by death, 
he would be able to succeed to it. Doubtless 
the hope of obtaining a home for his little or- 
phan brother was a powerful stimulus to the 
youth. particularly as his disposition was affec- “ 
tionate and grateful. He says, “when I men- 
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tioned my plan to Carlile, he treated it with the | some circus, or show, or the same amount to 


on ht | g 1 ic al ily maga- 
; ; turn, that | purchase a novel, comic almanac or silly mag 
utmost contempt; and told me, in his : ine, and perhaps some are taking a foolish 


zine 

as I had learned enough, and more than enough, newspaper. This I conceive to be an unfortu- 

at school, he must be considered as having fair-| nate state of things, and much to be lamented. 

ly discharged his duty (so indeed he had); ee what use is such nonsensical stuff to _ 
sats rith his|mind? Does it elevate or cause it to expand: 

ates: ee oe SS ee _ | Does it purify or strengthen it? Certainly not, 

cousin, a shoemaker of some respectability, 


; . but on the contrary, its tendency is highly in- 
who had liberally agreed to take me without @| jurjous and enfeebling, and its effects are most 
fee as an apprentice.” 


pernicious and debasing. Instead of feeding 
This was a sore disappointment to Gifford ; 


the mind on such vile trash, let it be fed with 
but he was obliged to submit, and was bound | Rutritious and wholesome food, such as the 
as apprentice for seven years. Still, though 








| Companion week after week affords. I say not 
depressed in spirits from want of sympathy, 


| this of your paper Mr. Editor, to flatter you, but 
and from a dislike to his trade, he secretly con- 
tinued to make progress in his favorite studies. 
As soon as his master discovered that the poor 
youth was trying to improve his mind in every 
interval of leisure, he took care not to let him 
have any opportunities. It seemed that the 
shoemaker intended his youngest son to fill the 
office of school-master, which Gifford had hoped 
to obtain, and therefore the whole family resen- 
ted as a personal injury, their apprentice daring 


to compete with his master’s son in attain- 
ments. 


At length he was obliged to steal hours from 
repose, and studied mathematics in the books of 
his master’s son, while the family were asleep. 
At this time he had not a farthing in the world ; 
he could not work his problems, having no ink, 
pen, or paper, and no friends to give him any; 
but he determined to try to the uttermost, which 
is ever the great secret of success, and man- 
aged to hit upon a substitute for writing materi- 
als. He beat out pieces of leather as smooth 
as possible, traced his problems with a blunted 
par and did the arithemetical calculations men- 

y: 

After struggling ou in this way for five years, 
his prospects began to brighten. Through the 
instrumentality of Mr. William Cookesley, he 
was maintained at school for two years, and 
then was sent to Exeter College, Oxford. 
From this time his advancement was rapid. 
He became one of the most celebrated writers 
and critics of his age ; and what redounds very 
much to his honor, he evinced very great grati- 
tude towards his benefactor. He never men- 
tioned his name without reverence ; and though 
this good man did not live to see Gifford re- 
nowned in literary circles, and reaping the re- 
wards of his early perseverance and studious 
habits, yet, when Gifford died in 1826, rich in 
honor and wealth, he left the greater part of 
his property to the son of his disinterested early 
benefactor. 

T am sure that all thoughtful young people 
must admit, there was great moral heroism in 
this youth, persevering in his studies, in the 
midst not only of poverty but of opposition. 
Neglected, and oppressed, it would not have 
been wonderful if he had sunk into apathy, or 
degenerated into crime ;. or at least, if he had 
given up the cultivation of his mind; but he 
bravely persevered in the midst of every obsta- 
cle, and ultimately triumphed. N. W. B. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

[Enclosing $5, and five new Subscribers.] 

Mead Township, Pa., Aug. 28th, 1851. 

Dear Mr. Willis,—The publication of a let- 
ter a few weeks ago in your inimitably beauti- 
ful paper, which I wrote to you last year, has 
placed me in a position which makes it neces- 
sary forme to make an exertion to increase 
row list of subscribers in this vicinity. Ihave 

een about some among my acquaintances, 
earrying either one or two numbers of the Com- 
panion or a bound volume to show them, and I 
find all like the paper—pleased with its appear- 
ance, and say they “ would be glad to subscribe 
for it, but are taking too many papers already,” 
or “I am so poor that I can’t afford to pay for a 
paper,” when at the same time they are paying 
twenty-five or fifty cents or a dollar to go to 





because it is due to truth and the commendable 
cause in which you areengaged. * * * 
Respectfully yours, E. B. R. Sacxer. 
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THE LITTLE MISSIONARY IN HEART. 


A little boy in Paris, who attended a mission- 
ary meeting, was very deeply affected with the 
accounts he heard of the state of the poor hea- 
then children. His mother was a poor widow, 
and he was her great comfort. She loved the 
scriptures, and had taught him to love them 
too. The next morning after the meeting this 
little boy collected together all the money he 
possessed, (only thirty-six sous,) and took it to 
the minister, saying, “I hope, sir, the people 
will soon be converted to God.” 

The minister told him that there was a great 
deal to do, and he feared it would be a long 
while before the work would be all done. “I 
hope, sir,” he added, “ It will be finished before 
I am a man.” 

The minister expressed his fear that it would 
not. “ Well, sir,” said the boy, “I prayed to 
God when I went home from the missionary 
meeting last night, that, if it was not done be- 
fore I grew up, he would make me a mission- 
ary, and permit me to be useful in this work.” 

Is there not such a desire as this in the hearts 
of some of our young friends ?—Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Herald. 


_—— en 
EMPLOYMENT FOR WAKEFUL HOURS. 


The mother of two living ministers related 
one a the following anecdote :—When 
in her childhood, a distinguished New England 
judge was visiting at her father’s, and the con- 
versation fell upon the ways of correcting or 
oneneree wakefulness at night. The judge 
said playfully, his way of getting to sleep was 
to count a flock of sheep. The child’s mother 
rejoined, that she could tell him a better and 
surer way than that: it was to repeat Watts’s 
Hymns. This impressed so powerfully the 
eager listening daughter, that she resolved that 
very moment, with a natural impulsiveness, to 
learn by heart as many of Watts’s Hymns as 
she possibly could. The result is, that now, at 
more than threescore and ten, there are few of 
that unrivalled collection of hymns which she 
cannot repeat, and her mother’s recipe for em- 
ploying wakeful hours often proves a balm to 
her spirit. Next to the Bible, she says, nothing 
in all her life has given her so much consola- 
tion as the hymns she learned in her childhood. 


_——— 
REVERENCE IN THE PULPIT. 


Children, says the N. Y. Observer, are im- 
partial judges, and their judgment, as in the 
following case, should be heeded. A little girl 
in a neighboring city had often heard the fame 
of a popular preacher, and desired her mother 
to take her to his church. The mother grati- 
fied her request, and when the little child was 
returning home, she looked up and _ said, 
“Mother, I don’t like the preaching of Mr. 
-” “ And why do you not?” “ Because 
mother, he speaks of God just as if he were his 
cousin.” 





—— 
THE POOR SHEPHERD BOY. 


The Rev. John Brown, when a poor shepherd 
boy, conceived the idea of learning Latin and 
Greek, and having procured a few old books, 
actually accomplished the task, while tending 
his cattle on the hills. So successful was he 
that some of the old and superstitious people 
in the neighborhood concluded that he must 
have been assisted by the “evil spirit.” On 
one occasion he went to Edinburgh, plaided 





and barefoot, walked into a bookseller’s store, 





and asked for a Greek Testament. ‘“ What are 
you going to do with a Greek Testament?” 
said the bookseller. ‘ Read it,” was the prompt 
reply. “Read it!” exclaimed the sceptical 
bookseller, with a smile, “ye may have it for 
nothing, if ye’ll read it.” Taking the book, he 
quictly read off a few verses, and gave the 
translation ; on which he was permitted to carry 
off the Greek Testament in triumph.—T'urn- 
bull’s “ Genius of Scotland.” 


———— 
THE ROSE AMONG THORNS. 


A pious man was one day pacing sorrowfully 
up and down his garden, and doubting the care 
of Providence. At length he stood before a 
rose-bush, and the spirit of the rose spoke to 
him thus:—*Do I not animate a beautiful 
plant ? a cup of thanksgiving full of fragrance 
to the Lord, in the name of all flowers, and an 
offering of sweetest incense to Him? And 
where do you find me! Amongst thorns! But 
they do not sting me; they protect and give me 
sap. This, thine enemies do for thee; and 
should not thy spirit be firmer than that of a 
frail flower?” Strengthened, the man went 
thence. His soul became a cup of thanksgiv- 
ing.—Eliza Cook. 

—_—@~——_ 
IDLE WORDS. 

How many of them we speak! If we are to 
give an account for every one, how much we 
shall have to answer for! And not one of them 
will be forgotten, Here are a few lines that 
you may study : 

AN IDLE WORD. 
It passed away, it passed away, 
Thou canst not hear the sound to-day ; 
*T was water lost upon the ground, 
Or wind that vanished in sound. 
O! who shall gather it, or tell 
How idle from the lip it fell ? 
°*Tis written with an iron pen ; 
And thou shalt bear it yet again 
A solemn thing it then shall seem 
To trifle with a holy theme. 
O! let our lightest accent be 
Uttered as for eternity. 


THE SNAKE AND THE TOAD. 


A reformed drunkard was once asked to give 
the history of his reform. He said he was one 
day going home from the grog-shop, very mis- 
erable, and he heard a little plaintive voice. 
He stopped and listened, when, looking down 
by the fence, he saw a huge snake with a toad 
in his mouth, half drawn in, and uttering a 
plaintive cry. “Isaid: That’s me! O! that’s 
me! The devil is drawing me in! I struggle 
and cry, but he draws me tighter and tighter. 
O! I went home, and, God helping me, I have 
never touched a drop of liquor since.” What 
an escape! 


_—— 
THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


“‘ Consider the lilies of the field.” They are 
brighter far than the richest garments of the 
greatest king ; and learn b is, that he who 
watches over each little bud that opens to drink 
in the rain-drop and the dew, will much more 
watch over you, and guard you from all real 
harm. Yes; the poorest, the youngest, and 
the weakest of Christ’s little ones, may take 
comfort in the thought that, as God takes care 
of every tiny bud that springs up in our path, 
much more will he take care of his believing 
and obedient children. 
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BE NEAT. 


Jack Spruce was a neat boy. He had a brush 
for his clothes, and kept them clean and nice. 
He would not run out into the mud, and thus 
splash his legs and wet his feet, nor did he 
kick up the dust; and when he came in, he 
would rub his feet on the mat, and hang up his 
hat upon his own hook. No one saw him with 
dirt on his hands, nor with a rough head of 
hair ; so he was at all times fit to beseen. He 
did not tear his book or blot it, or ink his hands 
at school.— Golden Rule. - 


—p— 
QUESTION FOR QUESTION. 

A clergyman in Sterlingshire, being engaged 
in catechising a number of his parishoners, 
asked a man of the name of Peter—‘ How long 
did the children of Israel sojourn in the wilder- 
ness?’ T'o which he replied, ‘Forty years.’ 
But can you tell me, sir, said Peter, ‘how many 


knives the children of Israel brought back with 
them from Babylon to Jerusalem?’ ‘The cler- 
gyman paused and pondered, but could give no 
answer. ‘ Well,’ said Peter, ‘they just brought 
back twenty-nine knives ; you will find it sta- 
ted in Ezra i. 9. 


—_—~—_— 
THE LITTLE SHOVEL. 


A poor woman had a supply of coal laid at 
her door by a charitable neighbor. A very lit- 
tle girl came out with a small fire-shovel, and 
began to take up a shovel-full at a time, and 
carry it to a sort of bin in the cellar. Wesaid 
to the child, 

“Do you expect to get all that coal in with 
that little shovel ? ” 

Child (quite confused by the question) “ Yes 
sir, if I work long enough.” 

There is no labor too great for industry and 
perseverance to accomplish, and it is not so 
much the tools we have to work with, as the 
spirit with which we use them that gives us 
success, 


——— 
ANECDOTE OF PATRICK HENRY. 


When the celebrated Patrick Henry, of Vir- 
ginia, was near the close of life, and in feeble 
health, he laid his hand on the Bible, and a¢- 
dressing an old friend who was with him— 
“ Here is a book,” said he, “ worth more than 
all others ever printed ; yet it is my misfortune 
never to have read it with proper attention and 
fecling till lately. 

About the same time he wrote his daughter, 
—‘“T hear it is said the Deists have claimed 
me. The thought gives me far more pain than 
the appellation of Zory. For I consider reli- 
gion of infinitely higher importance than pol- 
ities: and | find much cause to reproach myself 
that 1 have lived so long and given no decided 
and public proof of my being a Christian.” 
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A TIME 10 LAUGH. 


Lift loud and long the voice of mirth 
In pleasure’s glittering halls, 
And give the jocund echo birth 
Round all her tassel’d halls ; 
But never let the courts of God, 
With foot of reckless mirth be trod ; 
Nor let the moments claimed by heaven 
To heedless merriment be given. 
Let wit go with the sparkling bowl 
And joy go with the song ; 
And peals of streaming laughter roll, 
Amid the festive throng : 
But never—never be the place 
Where sound the message of graceo— 
The audience chamber of the Lord— 
Stained with one laughter-moving word. 
Let humor curl the ruby lip, 
In beauty’s circle gay, 
And animate the fellowship 
Of fond hearts day by day: 
But never—never be it known 
In warnings from Jehovah’s throne ; 
Nor in the melting voice of love 
That woos the wand’ring soul above. 
Let learning, genius, eloquence, 
Their varied forces call 
To rouse and charm the sluggish sense: 
But be it solemn all: 
Yes, be thou solemn as the grave 
When thou hast souls to lose or save. 
The hour of mirth—observe it well, 
Is oft the harvest-time of hell! 
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